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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Studies in Logical Theory. By John Dewey, with the coopera- 
tion of members and Fellows of the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Chicago. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1903. — pp. xiii, 388. 

The preeminent obligation which the writers of this book express 
to Professor James, as well as the general trend of the doctrines they 
expound, connect the volume obviously with the philosophical atti- 
tude which calls itself Pragmatism, and which is so much in evidence 
at the present time. But it is not always easy to harmonize the utter- 
ances of the adherents of this creed, nor, in some cases, is it easy to 
know what precisely they intend by their principle. Hence it will 
be best in dealing with the book to limit the discussion to the posi- 
tions actually advanced, or apparently accepted, by the writers, and, 
for the rest, to treat it as a serious and detailed discussion of logical 
doctrines in a new light, rather than as a ' manifesto ' in support of 
a new philosophical faith. In so doing, I believe we shall best con- 
sult the wishes of the editor and his contributors ; for though they 
speak with the confidence of those who find themselves in possession 
of a fresh clue to old-standing difficulties, they speak without preten- 
tiousness or undue contempt for the theories they claim to supersede. 
They make no claim of finality or of systematic completeness. " The 
point of view," says the editor, referring to possible divergencies 
among the eight contributors to the volume, " is still (happily) de- 
veloping, and showing no signs of becoming a closed system." The 
divergencies, however, so far as I can judge, are really remarkably 
slight, observable for the most part only in the greater emphasis or 
sweep with which one writer or another states principles or doctrines 
common to all. It is, indeed, most unusual to find a series of philo- 
sophical papers by different writers in which (without repetition or 
duplication) there is so much unity in the point of view and harmony 
in results. That this is so is a striking evidence of the moulding influ- 
ence of Professor Dewey upon his pupils and coadjutors in the Chicago 
School of Philosophy. The unfamiliar phraseology in which the 
writers sometimes couch their meaning makes the volume far from 
easy reading at first, but there always is a meaning to be grasped ; and, 
as a carefully thought-out contribution to the ' live ' thought of the 
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day, the book reflects honor upon the university among whose publi- 
cations it appears. 

The chief points of agreement, — and therefore the main contentions 
of the book, — are concisely stated by the editor in his prefatory note ; 
and, as the statement may be regarded as in a sense official, it may 
profitably be set down here for reference. ' ' All agree that judgment 
is the central function of knowing, and hence affords the central prob- 
lem of logic j that since the act of knowing is intimately and indis- 
solubly connected with the like yet diverse functions of affection, 
appreciation, and practice, it only distorts results reached to treat 
knowing as a self-enclosed and self-explanatory whole — hence the 
intimate relations of logical theory with functional psychology ; that 
since knowledge appears as a function within experience, and yet 
passes judgment upon both the processes and contents of other func- 
tions, its work and aim must be distinctively reconstructive or trans- 
formatory ; that since Reality must be defined in terms of experience, 
judgment appears accordingly as the medium through which the con- 
sciously effected evolution of Reality goes on ; that there is no reason- 
able standard of truth (or of success of the knowing function) in 
general, except upon the postulate that Reality is thus dynamic or 
self-evolving, and, in particular, through reference to the specific 
offices which knowing is called upon to perform in readjusting and 
expanding the means and ends of life. ' ' The obligation of the writers 
is further expressed "to those whose views are most sharply opposed. 
To Mill, Lotze, Bosanquet, and Bradley the writers then owe special 
indebtedness." The inclusion in a common category of thinkers so 
different in standpoint as those named strikes the reader at first with 
surprise, but its meaning and justification, from the point of view of 
the essayists, becomes apparent in the detailed criticism to which Pro- 
fessor Dewey subjects Lotze' s theory of knowledge (in Essays 2, 3, and 
4), and in Miss Thompson's critical analysis of Bosanquet' s theory of 
judgment in the paper which follows. The opposition of what we 
may call the new view to that which the essayists regard as held in 
common by the authors mentioned, and substantially as the logical 
tradition of previous philosophers, is summarily expressed by Professor 
Dewey, when he contrasts the ' epistemological ' with the ' instru- 
mental ' type of logic. This antithesis introduces us at once to the 
main thesis of the volume. Thought, it is urged, is not something 
'pure,' 'absolute,' or by itself, — whose occupation is to mirror 
or represent an independently complete and self-existent world of 
reality ; it is to be regarded as one function among others arising in 
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the course of experience, and as having for its sole purpose the trans- 
formation, re-construction, or re-organization of experience. Now in 
such a statement it seems to me there is much to which we may cor- 
dially assent, though perhaps without regarding it as the exclusive dis- 
covery of the pragmatists ; while there are other implications of the 
words which we should be compelled to regard as false, or at least as 
misleading, in the form stated. We may agree, for instance, in the 
emphatic condemnation of the representational view of knowledge 
which has so disastrously dominated modern philosophy. Professor 
Dewey and his fellow-essayists argue convincingly that the view of 
knowledge as copying or reproducing an independent reality inev- 
itably issues in scepticism, because in the very mode of stating the ques- 
tion it opens a gulf between thought and reality which no subsequent 
effort is able to bridge. "In whatever form the 'copy' theory be 
stated," says Professor MacLennan, " the question inevitably arises, 
how we can compare our ideas with reality and thus know their truth. 
On this theory what we possess is ever the copy ; the reality is be- 
yond. In other words, such a theory, logically carried out, leads to 
the breakdown of knowledge." Professor Dewey's exposure of the 
shifts to which Lotze is driven by his initial acceptance of this dualism 
is a masterly piece of analysis, running for a considerable part of the 
way on the same lines as Professor Jones's criticism in his Philosophy 
of Lotze. The whole conception of ' two fixed worlds ' muct un- 
doubtedly be abandoned. As Professor Dewey excellently puts it in 
his opening pages : " Neither the plain man nor the scientific enquirer 
is aware, as he engages in his reflective activity, of any transition from 
one sphere of existence to another. He knows no two fixed worlds 
— reality on one side and mere subjective ideas on the other ; he is 
aware of no gulf to cross. He assumes uninterrupted, free, and fluid 
passage from ordinary experience to abstract thinking, from thought 
to fact, from things to theories and back again. Observation passes 
into development of hypothesis ; deductive methods pass to use in 
description of the particular ; inference passes into action with no 
sense of difficulty save those found in the particular task in question. 
The fundamental assumption is continuity in and of experience. . . . 
Only the epistemological spectator is aware of the fact that the ordinary 
man and the scientific man in this free and easy intercourse are rashly 
assuming the right to glide over a cleft in the very structure of real ity. ' ' 
If epistemclogy is understood to imply belief in a cleft of this 
nature, then the sooner both the name and the thing are banished from 
philosophy the better. In this shape the supposed problem is in- 
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herited from Descartes's individualistic starting-point and the two- 
substance doctrine which he impressed on modern thought. But the 
isolation of the mind as a subjective sphere, intact and self-contained, 
outside and over-against reality, necessarily implies that reality is in a 
strict sense unknowable. Hence the scepticism and agnosticism which 
infect so many modern theories of knowledge. But reality is one ; 
the knowing mind and its thought are themselves within the course of 
reality, parts of its process, immersed in the give-and-take of living 
experience. Whether we talk of reality or of experience does not 
seem greatly to matter, if we are agreed that there is no real world 
except the world which reveals itself to us in our experience and of 
which we feel ourselves to be a moving part. Whatever term we use, 
the essence of our contention is the unity and continuity of the world. 
And if I read the signs of the intellectual world aright, this conviction 
has so penetrated recent philosophical thought that the long-drawn 
discussions as to the possibility and validity of knowledge which so 
keenly occupied the theorists of the 17th and 18th and much of the 
19th century seem to revolve round a self-made difficulty, and have 
ceased to that extent to possess a vital interest for us. We may be 
vividly enough aware of the poverty of our knowledge both in extent 
and intent, but that there should be in knowledge an inherent incapacity 
to know at all, is too topsy-turvy a notion to give us a moment's un- 
easiness. This conviction of the unity of existence, I repeat, has so 
permeated the best thought of the time that it cannot be claimed by the 
Pragmatists as an insight specifically their own ; and it strikes one there- 
fore with a sense of surprise to find Bosanquet's theory of judgment 
selected for critical analysis as typical of the old representational view. 
There are certainly phrases in Mr. Bradley's work which might seem 
to leave us, contrary to the author's intention, with an unknowable 
Reality lurking behind the world of ideas which we predicate of it. 
But Professor Bosanquet, one would have thought, had taught more 
persuasively than any other living writer, the unity of experience and 
the fallacy of all dualistic conceptions. And perhaps it is really be- 
cause he so nearly approaches what they consider the true position 
that the Chicago logicians have undertaken to show to what extent the 
old leaven still works in him and makes him fall short of the perfect 
truth. On turning to the essay in question, I cannot help thinking 
that Miss Thompson lays undue stress on expressions which are per- 
fectly legitimate, and indeed unavoidable, in any theory which re- 
cognises objectivity in knowledge at all. After all, there is a nature 
of things, to which our ideas have to adapt themselves if it would be 
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well with us ; and in this sense the real world is certainly independent 
of our ideas and unmodified by what we think about it. Why, accord- 
ing to the pragmatists themselves, it is the difficulty of coping with 
'a situation,' which is the evoking cause of thought. Such a 'sit- 
uation ' is the very type of an independent world, whose precise nature 
we have to learn with more or less expenditure of labor, if we are 
successfully to extricate ourselves from our difficulty. The primary 
function of knowledge, in such a case, is to represent the situation 
accurately, in order to find a way out of it. But if such phrases are at 
once innocent and inevitable in the mouth of a pragmatist, they can- 
not in themselves fairly be held to convict Professor Bosanquet of 
dualism. 

But the main objection of the critic seems to be to Bosanquet' s 
description of knowledge as a system of judgments about reality as 
ultimately given for each individual "in present sensuous perception 
and in the immediate feeling of my own sentient existence that goes 
with it." This position (which, again, I hold to be beyond dispute) 
is, I submit, entirely transformed when it is paraphrased as ' ' the mere 
assurance that somewhere behind the curtain of sensuous perception 
reality exists" (p. 92). This is a version of the critic's preconcep- 
tion rather than of the author's natural meaning. Similarly Professor 
Bosanquet may be venturing on slippery ground when he permits him- 
self to speak of the individual's ' ' point of contact with reality as such, ' ' 
and (still more so) when he describes the immediate subject as "the 
point at which the actual world impinges on my consciousness. ' ' But 
it is a far cry from such lapses of expression to speaking of Bosanquet's 
real world as ' ' that against which we have bumped. ' ' The first of 
the two phrases would not indeed, I think, in the context of Bosan- 
quet's theory, suggest any suspicion of the old dualism, except to one 
morbidly on the outlook for symptoms of that virus. An alternative 
phrase of Professor Bosanquet is that the real world is present in per- 
ception ; and while such phrases imply that there is more of the 
world, and more in the world, than is apprehended by us at the 
moment, they cast no doubt upon the actuality of the apprehension. 
Indeed, I cannot see how this immediate apprehension of reality differs 
from "the immediate experiences," or the unreflective "ways of liv- 
ing," which the essayists everywhere assume as the matrix out of 
which reflective or logical thinking develops, and into which it 
resolves itself again. And when Green's criticism upon the logic of 
Locke and Hume, namely that " the more thinking we do the less we 
know about the real world," is applied to Bosanquet's theory, and the 
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result is said to be avoided only "by a pure act of faith," it is surely 
as open to Professor Bosanquet as to his critic to reply that the results 
of thinking validate themselves by the harmony or system which they 
introduce into our experience. All thinking starts in faith and is 
justified by its works. If that is pragmatism, then we may all set up 
as pragmatists. But the badge of pragmatism, in the ordinary sense 
attached to the term, is the utilitarian estimate of knowledge as every- 
where ultimately a means to practical activity of the biological and 
economic order. And in regard to this estimate I cannot do better 
than quote a few sentences from Professor Bosanquet' s Inaugural 
Address at St. Andrews last year, in which he aptly traces the prag- 
matist contention to the very same obsolete view of knowledge which 
his critic here attempts to fasten upon him. After referring to the 
"debasement of the conception of knowledge which followed from the 
separation between world and individual, characteristic of the modern 
mind," he proceeds: "In this whole conception, that cognition is 
something secondary, it seems to me that we have a mingling of 
obsolete logic and meaningless spatial metaphor. The entire fabric is 
annihilated when we realize a single point. Knowledge is not a 
reproduction of an outside world, but an endeavour to realise our 
nature by the construction of a harmonious experience. The truth of 
Cognition is not its correspondence to something else, but its degree 
of individuality in itself. In a word, Cognition is one great aspect of 
the life of the soul, in so far as it is lived apart from the struggle 
against matter. I have not repeated the ancient doctrine that it 
forms by itself the essence of morality and religion ; but genuinely to 
understand how this doctrine fails to be true, is a problem which 
modern popular philosophy has never approached at all. Certainly 
it is true that in Cognition our nature affirms itself after a completer 
type than in the Volition of everyday life. ' ' 

The eloquent vindication of Theoria in the Aristotelian sense, of 
which these sentences form part, raises the whole question whether the 
pragmatists' view of knowledge is not due to the limitations which 
they themselves put upon the term. The writers in this volume insist 
upon the "derivative and secondary," the "intermediate and instru- 
mental character ' ' of thought, and by thought they agree in meaning 
"reflective thought," or reasoning. Thought, in this sense, as Pro- 
fessor Dewey puts it in his opening sentences, " comes after something 
and out of something and for the sake of something. " " Thinking is 
a kind of activity which we perform at specific need, just as at other 
need we engage in other sorts of activity : as converse with a friend ; 
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draw a plan of a house ; take a walk ; eat a dinner ; purchase a suit of 
clothes ; etc. , etc. ' ' This view of thought as a specific function within 
experience is fundamental with all the writers, and they use a variety 
of terms to express the other phases of experience with which they 
contrast it. It is said to arise out of "unreflective antecedents," 
which are sometimes described as "ways of living; " and when the 
thinking process has been successfully carried through, it ' ' allows us 
to proceed with more direct modes of experiencing. ' ' Its aim, indeed, 
is "the resumption of an interrupted experience." Experience, with 
or without some adjective, is thus the term on which the writers most 
generally fall back. Reality is described by Professor Dewey as " the 
drama of evolving experience," a "world of continuous experiencing." 
Conflict in the contents of our "experiences" makes them "assume 
conscious objectification. They cease to be ways of living and be- 
come distinct objects of observation and consideration." Objects 
thus " only gradually emerge from their life-matrix." "The object 
as known " is accordingly, we are told, " not the same as the object as 
apprehended in other possible modes of being conscious of it " (p. 2 5 1 ) . 
When even the conclusion or the completed judgment, — the insight at 
which we arrive, — is emphatically denied to be a judgment at all (p. 
122), it becomes plain that the terms thought and knowledge are 
being used exclusively of the psychological process of solving a diffi- 
culty or arriving at a conclusion on some matter about which we are 
in doubt. Judgment is therefore described as essentially dynamic, 
"developmental," "transitive in effect and purport." That is to 
say, it exists, as it were, only momentarily in the passage from one 
mode of activity to another ; as soon as a " re-adjustment " is effected, 
"experience" flows on. "There is always antecedent to thought," 
says Professor Dewey, "an experience of some subject-matter of the 
physical or social world, or organized intellectual world, whose parts 
are actively at war with each other — so much so that they threaten to 
disrupt the entire experience, which accordingly for its own mainte- 
nance requires deliberate re-definition and re-relation of its tensional 
parts. This is the reconstructive process termed thinking ; the recon- 
structive situation, with its parts in tension and in such movement 
toward each other as tends to a unified experience, is the thought situ- 
ation" (pp. 39-40). He calls it elsewhere " the particular functional 
situation termed the reflective" (p. 18). 

But in proportion as we narrow in this way the application of the 
term ' thought ' by emphasizing its ' intermediate ' character and its 
double dependence, — "its dependence upon unreflective experience 
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for existence and upon a consequent experience for the test of final 
validity," — it is plain that debate as to the exclusively practical refer- 
ence of thought becomes inept ; the question as to this particular mode 
of expression being settled by definition, and everything turning, as 
to the general question, on the nature of those antecedent and sub- 
sequent modes of expression which admittedly include so much of our 
conscious life. For by the antecedents of thought is not to be under- 
stood a pre-rational or merely animal consciousness, but the general 
course of our lives, so far as it flows on smoothly without working 
itself up into those express efforts of purposive attention which con- 
stitute a ' thought -crisis. ' The antecedents are, in short, as Professor 
Dewey puts it, "our universe of life and love, of appreciation and 
struggle." And each crisis, in turn, has for its result a unified or 
harmonized experience which, as we have seen, is the test of its 
validity. "The test of thought," says Professor Dewey, "is the 
harmony or unity of experience actually effected. In that sense the 
test of reality is beyond thought as thought, just as at the other limit 
thought originates out of a situation which is not refiectional in charac- 
ter." Those experiences beyond thought as thought, — " pauses of 
satisfaction," to employ a phrase of Professor Royce's adopted by 
Professor Moore in the last essay, — are obviously the end for which 
the thought-process in the sense defined exists. But to regard them 
in turn as merely practical or instrumental is gratuitously to fall into 
the snare of the infinite regress ; while to speak of them as volitional 
or active states is true only in the sense that all our states are ener- 
gizings of the conscious self. The satisfaction may be gained in the 
theoretic insight of the man of science and the philosopher, or in the 
aesthetic contemplation of a landscape or a picture, as well as in the 
smoother working of some practical activity in the ordinary sense of 
the word. This is borne out by the acknowledgment, at the close of 
the long essay on "Valuation as a Logical Process, " that "the 
aesthetic experience would appear to be essentially post-judgmental 
and appreciative. . . . As an immediate appreciation, it has no logical 
function and on our principles must be denied the name of value. . . . 
It may have its origin in past processes of the reflective valuational 
type. Nevertheless, viewed in the light of its actual present character 
and status in experience, the aesthetic must be excluded from the 
sphere of values. ' ' Without commenting on this arbitrary inversion 
of terms, which refuses the title of value to what might more reason- 
ably be taken as the typical instance of an experience possessing inde- 
pendent value, it is sufficient to note that, on this showing, this whole 
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realm of aesthetic experience, as post -judgmental and extra-logical, is 
excluded by the writers of the volume from what they mean by thought. 
Now the insight and the glow of art, of knowledge as such or of re- 
ligious vision, certainly displays what we may call the static character 
of intuition rather than the features of what one of the essayists aptly 
labels "the doubt-enquiry process" of discursive thinking. But in- 
telligence, reason, or thought in the highest sense, is of the very 
essence of such states, — is indeed the basis of their possibility, — for 
art, science, and religion are the triple differentia of the human from 
the merely animal consciousness. And, in spite of " our reigning bio- 
logical categories," it is in the vision of truth and of beauty and of a 
perfect Good that man realizes a satisfaction which, though it may be 
transient in his individual experience, he recognizes as not merely 
instrumental but an end-in -itself, — the satisfaction of his specific 
nature. 

It is the more to be regretted, therefore, that these essays throw no 
light on the nature of these non-reflective experiences, which appar- 
ently include so much more of our life, and which are certainly so 
much more valuable than the function of thought in the narrower 
sense, which is differentiated from them. Professor Dewey recognizes 
the existence of the problem, but he passes from it. "The nature 
•of the organization and value that the antecedent conditions of the 
thought-function possess is too large a question here to enter upon in 
'detail." It may be hoped that in another place he will undertake 
" the wholesale at large consideration of thought " which he says that 
he is here " striving to avoid. ' ' He draws a distinction in the opening 
essay between logic in the narrower sense, as the theory of "the par- 
ticular functional situation termed the reflective," and " the logic of 
experience, logic taken in its wider sense." " In its generic form," 
he says, the latter "deals with this question : How does one type 
of functional situation and attitude pass out of and into another ; for 
example, the technological or utilitarian into the aesthetic, the aesthetic 
into the religious, the religious into the scientific, and this into the 
socio-ethical and so on ?' ' Such an investigation, involving as it neces- 
sarily would, an analysis of the attitudes in question, could not fail to 
prove instructive in Professor Dewey's hands. Its result would be, I 
think, to limit and qualify the pragmatist position in such a way as to 
deprive it of much of its paradox and novelty, without robbing it of 
the truth and interest it undoubtedly possesses. 

In the narrower sphere of logic just indicated, — in logic proper, 
apart from epistemological or metaphysical issues of a general nature, — 
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the discussions of the present volume are markedly fresh and sugges- 
tive ; and it need not be denied that they owe these qualities in no 
small degree to the stimulus which the writers derive from their gen- 
eral point of view, and to the systematic way in which they utilize 
for the purposes of logic the results of functional psychology. Pro- 
fessor Dewey's incisive criticism of Lotze has already been mentioned. 
Special reference might perhaps be made to his criticism of Lotze's met- 
aphors of the scaffolding which is taken down when the building is com- 
pleted and the path to the view-point at the mountain-top. Such a 
view of our thinking procedure, he contends, makes thought a tool in 
the external sense or a merely formal activity. The work of erecting 
should not be set over against the completed building as a mere 
means to an end ; "it ii the end taken in process or historically. . . . 
The outcome of thought is the thinking activity carried on to its own 
completion ; the activity, on the other hand, is the outcome taken 
anywhere short of its own realization and thereby still going on. . . . 
Thinking as a merely formal activity exercised upon certain sensations 
or images of objects sets forth an absolutely meaningless proposition. 
The psychological identification of thinking with the process of asso- 
ciation is much nearer the truth. It is, indeed, on the way to the 
truth. We need only to recognize that association is of contents or 
matters or meanings, not of ideas as bare existences or events ; and 
that the type of association we call thinking differs from the associa- 
tions of casual fancy and reverie in an element of control by reference 
to an end which determines fitness, and thus the selection of the asso- 
ciates, to apprehend how completely thinking is a reconstructive move- 
ment of actual contents of experience in relation to each other, and for 
the sake of a redintegration of a conflicting experience ' ' (pp. 79-80) . 
Miss Thompson's analysis of "every live judgment" as involving 
a situation in part determined and taken for granted and in part ques- 
tioned is very ably stated. In the doubt-enquiry process of the judg- 
ment the subject represents what is given or taken for granted in each 
case ; while the predicate is that part of the total expression which is 
taken as doubtful or tentative. As soon as the doubt arrives there 
is always present some sort of tentative solution ; and if the subject 
may be described as fact or real, the predicate is for the time being 
ideal. The opposition of fact and idea thus becomes a relative oppo- 
sition within the total process of experience, and one which is con- 
tinually being resolved. As Miss Thompson puts it : " All judgment 
is in its earliest stages a question, but a question is never mere ques- 
tion. There are always present some suggestions of an answer, which 
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makes the process really a disjunctive judgment. A question might 
be defined as a disjunctive judgment in which one member of the dis- 
junction is expressed and the others implied. If the process goes on 
to take the form of affirmation or negation, one of the suggested 
answers is selected. . . . The question as to whether a judgment turns 
out to be negative or positive is a question of whether the stress of 
interest happens to fall on the selected or on the rejected portions of 
the original disjunction. Every determination of a subject through a 
predicate includes both. ' ' The same point is well put by Professor 
Dewey in his introductory essay in connection with the growth of 
science and the passage of mere hypothesis into accepted theory ; and 
the idea is instructively worked out in Dr. Ashley's essay on "The 
Nature of Hypothesis," to which Professor Dewey contributes an 
interesting comparison of Mill and Whewell. The whole discussion 
is eminently fresh, and seems to me an illuminative contribution to 
logical theory, though I do not believe that the interpretation given 
is bound up so closely with " the practical and biological criterion of 
fact ' ' as some of the writers seem to suppose. 

Dr. Gore's treatment of the relation of the image to the symbolic 
idea (which may, as one of the essayists puts it, become a mere index- 
sign) is one of the most convincing parts of the book. The idea as 
working symbol connects itself, he contends, with the final stage in 
thinking, when the content of the image has become so familiar that 
it acts as a direct, or, so to speak, automatic stimulus. "We are 
working along lines of habitual activity so familiar that we can work 
almost in the dark. We need no elaborate imagery. Guided only 
by the waving of a signal flag or by the shifting gleam of a semaphore, 
we thread our way swiftly through the maze of tracks worn smooth by 
use and habit. But suppose a new line of habit is to be constructed. 
No signal flags or semaphores will suffice. A detailed survey of the 
proposed route must be had, and here is where imagery with a rich 
and varied yet flexible sensuous content, growing out of previous sur- 
veys, may function in projecting and anticipating the new set of 
conditions, and thus become the stimulus of a new line of habit, of a 
new and more far-reaching meaning. As this new line of habit, of 
meaning, gets into working order with the rest of the system, imagery 
tends normally to decline again to the role of signal flags and sema- 
phores" (pp. 198-9). Some mention should also be made of Dr. 
Stuart's analysis of the process of ethical deliberation as consisting 
essentially in the action and reaction of the previously accepted moral 
standard and the new mode of conduct contemplated, (pp. 196-202). 
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But it would obviously be impossible in a notice like the present to 
enumerate all the points of interest in the volume. The specimens 
given may suffice to suggest how much stimulus and instruction it 
provides for all genuine students of logic. 

A. Seth Pringle-Pattison. 

University of Edinburgh. 

JEsthetik, Psychologie des Sckonen und der Kunst ; Erster Teil, 
Grundlegungder^Esthetik. Von Theodor Lipps. Hamburg und 
Leipzig, Voss, 1903. — pp. xiii, 601. 

Readers of Dr. Lipps' s numerous and stimulating monographs on 
aesthetic subjects will be prepared to give a cordial welcome to this 
massive systematic treatise of which the first volume is now before us. 
The author's central principle of Einfuhlung, and many details of his 
views on the aesthetics of spatial forms, of musical harmony, of humor 
and the comic, and of tragedy, have found expression from time to 
time ; and, as editor of the Beitrage zur ALsthetik, he has given addi- 
tional evidence of interest in this department. This volume and its 
successor will furnish a more comprehensive treatment of aesthetic 
problems from the psychological standpoint than has yet appeared ; 
and, while the central principle of Einfuhlung is everywhere applied, 
the value of the book does not depend solely upon one's estimate of 
that principle. For there is analysis of aesthetic form in general, of 
space forms, of rhythm, of color and sound, and of the sublime and 
other aesthetic species, which is preliminary to their interpretation. 
And this analysis is acute, sympathetic, and usually, if not always, 
convincing. Since Kostlin's masterly analysis of aesthetic form, no such 
important study of these problems has appeared, and as compared 
with Kostlin's work this proceeds more definitely from a psycholog- 
ical standpoint, as is natural from the author of the Grundtatsachen 
des Seelenlebens. 

As already indicated, the standpoint and method of the book are 
psychological. ^Esthetics is defined as the science of the beautiful. 
But an object is called beautiful, if it wakens or is adapted to waken in 
one a peculiar feeling. This effect, produced by certain objects, it is 
the task of aesthetics to analyze, describe and delimit, and then to 
explain. As such a science, aesthetics is a discipline of applied psy- 
chology. What, then, becomes of the common designation of aes- 
thetics as a normative science, studying not what is, but what ought to 
be ? The answer is simple : If we know the conditions for producing 
the feeling in question, we have the precepts which must be fulfilled 



